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oxytocin.    It should always be borne in mind that the time required to
remove the available milk from an animal's udder depends upon :
(1)  The receptive mood of the animal to let down the milk.
(2)  Milking the animal clean without delay.
(3)  The rate per minute at which the animal will milk.
(4)  How much milk the animal will produce.
With heavy milkers, milking three times per day may be necessary, and if
this practise is followed with such animals, their milk output may be raised
by as much as 15 to 20 per cent, while the costs of production will be reduced.
Professor W. E. Petersen, of the University of Minnesota, whose researches
into methods of milking and milk let-down have gained world-wide repute,
has laid down the following rules for good milking, which apply whether the
process is carried out by hand or by machine :
(1)  The cows must be at ease at milking time, undisturbed and unexcited.
(2)  Each cow should be stimulated to let down her milk about one minute
before milking is begun.
(3)  The milking  machine, if  used, should be   in good working order and
operated   according   to   the   manufacturer's   instructions.     With,   hand
milking, the broad surface of the hand should be applied.
(4)  In machine milking, the whole of the milk should be extracted by the
machine.   The hands should not be used at any stage.
(5)  The teat cups must be removed as soon as the milk ceases to flow.
As previously stated, the cleanliness of the milking stool is quite as impor-
tant as the cleanliness of any other article used in the production of milk,
and it is an unfortunate fact that there are still far too many dirty milking
stools to be seen during cowshed inspections. If the milking stool is dirty,
the hands of the milkers soon become contaminated with manure or partially
dried milk, particularly as they often come into contact with the stool.
Stools should be washed and scrubbed at least once per day, and the metal
type should, if steam is available, be sterilised in addition after washing
together with the other utensils. After treatment they should be stored in a
clean situation until required for further use. Wooden stools are in commonest
use, but there are many types of welded metal stool on the market which are to
be preferred. Such stools do not suffer from any of the defects of the wooden
variety, such as cracking, warping, or loose legs. A dirty milking stool will
nullify all the washing of the milkers' hands between the milking of individual
cows. Figs. 86 and 87 show satisfactory examples of wooden and metal
milking stools.
Owing to the necessity for properly cleansing and sterilising the milking
pails, whatever type is used, it is essential that such pails should be con-
structed of non-absorbent material. Wooden pails are still to be found in
some districts, and these possess serious disadvantages. If warm milk is
put into a dry wooden vessel, the heat of the milk will cause the air in the
pores of the wood to expand, when a portion of the air will be driven out. As
the milk and vessel cool, milk is drawn into the wood to replace the air pre-
viously expelled. When the milk has entered the wood it is impossible
to remove all traces, and that portion which remains provides suitable
pabulum for the growth of bacteria. This suction can be prevented by
soaking the wooden vessels first in hot water and then in cold. Even with
such treatment wooden pails cannot be considered satisfactory, and all vessels
should therefore be constructed of metal, with well-tinned surfaces and
seamless. An absence of corners is also advisable, so that all parts of the